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{Marinari sul Molo di Napoli ascoltando 1’ Istoria di Rinaldo.—From Pinelli.] 


THE CANTA-STORIA. 


Tu Molo of Naples is a strong, well-constructed stone 
pier, jutting far into the sea like Ramsgate pier, giving 
security to the harbour, and having at its extremity a 
goodly lighthouse. In the warm seasons of the year 
(that is to say, for nearly seven months out of the 
twelve) it is the favourite promenade and lounging 
place of the Neapolitan bourgeoisie and poorer classes 
of citizens, who are but too happy to escape from the 
hot pent-up air of their narrow and tortuous streets 
and lanes. On the Molo they can hear the cooling 
plash of the sea upon the rocks, and inhale the pure 
evening air. And, as if this were not pleasure and 
bliss enough, under that glorious sky, and with the 
fairest view upon earth spread before and around, 
hither resort singers and conjurers, mouatebanks and 
improvisatori, men with learned pigs, and men with 
dogs that can tell fortunes, to afford amusement to the 
promenaders and loungers. The vividness of our im- 
pressions, which Jays the whole scene before our eyes, 
makes us use the present tense when we ought rather 
to use the past. We are told that the busy and merry 
Molo has been almost ungarnished, of late years, of the 
men and things which made its merriment; and that 
a police far more ruthless than that which sometimes 
wageth war in our streets against Punch, hath swept 
away Policinella, Canta-Storia, Gjarlatano, pig and dog, 
together with every other object that used to raise a 
boisterous laugh. But we can only think of the Molo 
as it was in its pristine glory, and when, as Forsyth 
observed, it was an epitome of the town, exhibiting 
the most of its humours,—a theatre where any stranger 
might study, for nothing, the manners of the ple. 
For mixed fun, it was assuredly the richest theatre in 
the world. With the very few strangers who tho- 
roughly understood the rich Neapolitan patois, nothing 
in Naples could rival it except the theatre of San 
Carlino, or the Little St. Charles, on the nights when 
the great living Policinella was in full force and play- 
ing in one of his best pieces, such as “ The Ninety-nine 
Misfortunes of Punch,” or “ Punch and the Man of 
Biscegla.” : : 

The Canta-Storia, literally the story-singer or history- 
singer, is one that sings some tale or romance in rhyme, 
in a sort of measured recitativo style, to the accom- 
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paniment of a mandolina or guitar, which is played 
sometimes by himself and sometimes by an assistant. 
The greatest professor in this line that we knew—the 
man that was called par excellence, in their idiom, lo canta- 
storia in ‘ccoppoo Molo, never played the instrument him- 
self—being somewhat lamed and maimed, and needing 
the only arm and hand he could use for his gesticulations 
and explanations. He was a short, lean, wizened old 
man, with an enormous three-cornered hat on his 
head, and with nose and eyes like those of a hawk. 
For fluency of speech, and for smart and sharp repartee, 
it was a wondrous old creature. Some complained 
that his voice was cracked, and his singing not what it 
had been ; but all confessed that for explaining a diffi- 
cult passage, and making flowery nemty intelligible in 
ag prose, there was none like him. He ought to 
nave been a commentator, for, in his own way, he 
could explain everything, allowing no obscurity or 
difficulty whatsoever to stand in his way, and never 
seeming to entertain a doubt as to the correctness of 
his illustrations. The only story-singer that rivalled 
his fame was a handsome well-made mariner with a 
clear and resonant voice; but though people, particu- 
larly the women, loved to listen to his singing and to 
his mandolina, they bonne going to the Elder for 
the commentaries and gloses. 

The stories thus sung to the sailors and poor citizens 
of Naples were almost invariably about the battles and 
loves of their great national idol, the Crusading 
Rinaldo, as described by Tasso in his ‘Jerusalem 
Delivered.’ To have recited Tasso in his pure and 
exquisitely refined Italian would have been to throw 
away time and labour, as very few of the auditory 
would have understood it. But the old Canta-Storia 
had a Tasso of his own, all turned into Neapolitan lan- 
guage and rhyme—or rather he had a rifacciamento, 
dressed up in his vernacular, of all the cantos and 
stanzas which referred to the exploits and adventures 
of the national hero, and from which were dismissed, 
as unworthy of any notice, the pious Godfrey, the hero 
of the Epic, the bold Tancred, and all the other 
Christian heroes of Tasso, The popular admiration 
for Rinaldo amounted to a passion, to an enthusiasin 


of the most unaffected and ardent kind. When the 
old minstrel would sing how the Christian hero with 
one cut of the sword or one thrust of the lance slew a 
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score of or put thousands upon: thousands to 
the” ronk, ner would be a bout of “Eh! viva 
Rinaldo nutostro '—Long live our Rinaldo!” When 
the tone and story changed,—whlien the sage old man 
in the three-cornered hat would represent the bero in 
sonié disastrous adventure ex to the malice of 
witches and magicians, and beset'by a host of cruel 
Pagan foes, tears would stand in the eyes of many of the 
listenets, or now and then drop from them, like large 
summer rain-drops, upon the hard flags which paved 
the Molo; and there would: be a muttering of woe, as 
if areal and visible calamity had befallen some dear 
relative or friend—Ah! — Rinaldo! Ajutati Dio 
—Ah! Streghe maledette, Saraceni infami, il Diavolo vi 
avrd tutti!—Ah! poor Rinaldo, may God help thee! 
Ah! cursed witches, infamous Saracens, the devil will 
have ye all.” 

Not only these poor fellows appeared to have no doubt 
as to the real existence of Rinaldo, or the authenticity 
of the moving adventures they were listening to, but 
they also seemed to fee] as though Rinaldo were still 
living and actually engaged in his dolorous misadven- 
tures—there! right before their eyes, yet where they 
could not reach in or give him help. We have seen 
the magic of the stage as exsitlded by Siddons and 
Kean ; bat we never saw people so carried out of them- 
selves and the material existing world around them 
by those great actors and the spell of the greatest of 

ts whose characters and creations they were embody- 
mg, as we have seen the poor Neapolitans wrapt and 
transported by the rude verses monotonously chanted 
by that ‘wizen old man in the three-cornered hat. 

If those days, before the glories of the Molo had 
begun to depart, there were some sets of men, for the 
most part young, and mariners or fishermen, who were 
called’ gl jonatt di Rinaldo, or the impassioned 
or ‘énthusiasts for that hero and darling. 

Evening after evening, week after week, these fel- 
lows would gather round the Canta-Storia, and devour 
his strains with an avidity of appetite, and an earnest- 
ness of expression on every countenance, which proved 
how much they relished what he sang. Fine athletic 
fellows were some of them, and sun-browned the faces, 
long and black the hair, and black and flashing the 
eyes, of allof them, And there they gathered in groups 
round the old bard or minstrel], as the somewhat more 
refined Greeks may be supposed to have done round 
the itinerant Homer, some of them standing with their 
arms'crossed On their almost bare chests, some sitting on 
the stones which capped the parapet of the pier, seme on 
wooden stools, and some cross-legged on the pavement. 
Tw this fashion they would often stay from long before 
suliset of asummer evening until well on tothe midnight 
hour, listening over and over again to the same parts 
of the story ; for the sage o]d man, like the professional 
story-tellers of Egypt and Turkey, never began and 
ended his tale ‘on the same night, generally breaking 
off at ‘sowie point where the narrative was most interest- 
ing, and telling his auditors that he should conclude 
hig story on the morrow. This little ruse was calcu- 
lated to ensure the attendance of those who had been 
interested to-night. But with the appassionati—with 
the real enthusiasts for Rinaldo—it was scarcely called 
for: they were’sure to’ be to-morrow night where they 
were to-night. By the setting sun or by the broad 
ine the scene was eminently picturesque and 
poetical. On one side of the Mole, in the not over- 


sweet harbour, lay huddled together merchant ships 
and coast traffickers, emitting no very savoury smells ; 
on the other side were the starch monotonous walls of 
the Castello Nuovo, the back of the toyal palace, and 
the entrance to the arsenal ; but behind rose the fine- 
shaped hills of St.'Eimo and the Vomero, the one 
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erowned by a bold castle, the other by a nificent 
monastery with a Moresque-looking face; and behind 
and above these hills, and stretching far away, towered 
the heights of the Camaldoli, with another convent on 
their brow, and the heights of the Arienella, in whose 
white village, half hid among trees and tall-growing 
vines, was born Salvator Rosa, the fittest painter to 
paint the half-naked enthusiastic group. And then 
in front, or by turning a little on the Molo so as to 
vary the point of sight, the eye could rest upon the 
broad flank and forked summit of Mount Vesuvius, 
with smoke or fire issuing from the nearer of the two 
cones; upon the long white walls of Caste]lamare, and 
the sublime peak of Mount St. Angelo behind them ; 
upon the old town of Sorrento, standing immediately 
over the sea; upon high and perpendicular cliffs of 
tufo ; upon Cape Campanella, or the Cape of Minerva, 
behind which the Parthenopean Syren had her abode ; 
upon the rocky and majestic Isle of Capreea, to sojourn 
in which Tiberius abandoned the imperial city of 
Rome; upon Cape Misenum, which hath borne, and 
bears, and ever shall bear, the nanie of the Trumpeter 
of Aineas, even as Virgil predicted in his melodious 
verse, for true poets are prophets, and the names hal- 
lowed by genius are no longer subject to decay and 
transmutation ; upon the long glittering hills of Posi- 
lippo, where Lucullus built his palace of palaces and 
established his earthly paradise ; and upon the grim 
dark-brown old castle, which the Norman conquerors 
of the south built upon a rock close in to the Neapo- 
Jitan shore and the western walls of the city—the castle 
called dell’ Uovo, or Egg-castle, from the shape of the 
rock on which it stands, and which it entirely covers. 
This is a rare scene, and overpoweringly rich in associa- 
tions. There is nota hill, rock, islet, cape, of jutting pro- 
montory, but has its name in classical Jore or in modern 
song. Sorrento, which stands on the other side of the 
ene directly opposite the Molo, was the birthplace 
of Tasso, who first gave immortality to the Rinaldo the 
old minstrel sings about: it was at Sorrento, ainong 
green hills and shady valleys and glens wooded with 
the ilex, that the ardent poet passed the happy days of 
his childhood, which, if his biographers tell the truth, 
appear to have been a)most the only happy days of his 
stormy existence ; and it was to Sorrento and fo tlie 
tenderness of a surviving sister that the poet fled, poor, 
lonely, and on foot, when sovereign princes and princes 
of the Roman church had forsaken a and persecuted 
him, and when terror and long suffering had well 
nigh made him in reality that maniac which his ene- 
mies, long before, had accused him of being, and under 
the dark imputation of which he had Jain for Jong years 
in the dungeon of the ungrateful Esti at Ferrara, 

The Canta-Storia’s version of Tasso’s great poem in 
the Neapolitan dialeet was far from being so elegant 
or so close to the original as was the Venetian yersion 
which was at one time commonly sung by the Gondo- 
lieri of the Queen of the Adriatic. If much that Tasso 
wrote was omitted, much also was added by the Canta- 
Storia which the poet never wrote or dreamed of. These 
Neapolitan interpolations and addenda were extraya- 
gant to the utmost verge of extravagance, and not 
unfrequently grotesque in the eyes of those who knew 
the original and had a more cultivated taste than the 
mariners on the Molo. But to those poor fellows no- 
thing could be finer, or grander, or in any sense better, 
than what they heard sung or chanted in their own 
expressive dialect by fhe wizened old man, or by the 
handsome and galliard young matt. The fpnesmonay. 
or enthusiasts, would have fought any man that had ad- 
ventured to dispute the pre-eminence of Rinaldo over 
al] the heroes of Tasso’s epic, or rather over all the 
heroes that figuréd in the Holy Wars or in any other 
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wars... This temper was once put to the test. A 
foreigner, familiar with their language and habits, be; 
gan one evening to decry their idol-hero. Rinaldo, he 
said, was a stout and. daring man, a very stout and 
daring man (un’ guappo, un guappone), but there had 
been men as brave as he, or braver, Tancred to wit, who 
was also their own countryman; and there had been 
wiser and better and greater men, like the captain- 
general Godfrey. The faces of the enthusiasts black- 
ened with rage, and their eyes shot flashes of fire. The 
stranger, apprehending mischief to himself, prudently 
dropped his odious comparisons, and said he had but 
joked, ** Va bene lo scluerzo,” said one of the group, 
‘* ma, con. Rinaldo nuostro non si schierza’”’—Jokes are 
very well, but there must be no joking with our Ri- 
naldo, No honest Swiss ever stood up more boldly 
for the fame of William Tell, or fiery Scot for the glory 
of William Wallace or of the Bruce, than that tattered 
mariner would have done for the fabulous renown of 
Rinaldo. 





MISCELLANEOUS: READING. 


Wuize almost every one enjoys miscellaneous reading, 
who enjoys reading at all, it is. almost, as universally 
blamed as)it is practised. Pleasant as it is admitted to 
be, itis commonly affirmed to be as hurtful as it is 
pleasant. Hence many who indulge in it do so with an 
uneasy feeling, and are half ashamed to acknowledge 
their weakness, Let us look for a minute or two at 
the matter.. The question—Js miscellaneous reading 
an evil? is of some consequence, and will bear examin- 
ing a little closely. 

Readers are a wide-spread race, and are of many 
varietics. With the majority, perhaps, pleasure alone 
is the object sought after ; with some, though it is not 
the only object, it is the principal one; some while 
they wish to derive pleasure seek to derive instruction 
also; anda fewseek after instruction mainly or alone. 
But the last class is a small one, Fully to master any 
branch of literature or science requires the expenditure 
of a large amount of Jabour and of time. The high 
stages of scholarship are beyond the reach of all who 
cannot devote their life to the pursuit, For those who 
are pursuing learning as the business of life we are 
not writing; they soon find the necessity of determin- 
ing within what limits their serious discursions must be 
confined; but even they; if they desire to avoid nar- 
rowness of vision and pedantry, will seek their safety 
in wide and various reading, In the outset of the 
career of any student, whatever tends to call off his 
thoughts from the main object of his pursuit, will un- 
doubtedly be apt to unfit him for that patient earnest 
consideration of his work which is necessary to the full 
comprehension of it, the mastery of its difficulties, and 
the reception and enjoyment of its higher exceliences. 
He who has some clear well-defined object in view will 
assuredly soonest attain it by fixing his thoughts 
strongly upon it. Mental energy is not to be preserved 
along with mental dissipation. Strength arises from 
concentration. Yet itis not by continuing to employ 
the powers of the mind on one study that mental 
strength is obtained, any more than by using one limb 
that the body is made strong. The goldbeater can 
throughout the day wield without fatigue a hammer 
that would speedily tire a man_of far greater general 
strength. e is a better goldbeater, though not a 
stronger man; but it might appen that he should bea 
stronger man, yet no worse goldbeater, if he, by exer- 
cise of the other limbs, had_ strengthened them also. 
Even to the mere student, therefore, exclusive reading 
does not seem likely to be beneficial, inasmuch as 
although it might, impart a partial power it appears 
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likely to prevent—as we know it does in reaaly prevent 
—very enlarged and comprehensive power,... Some 
there are, indeed, who pretend toa deeper wisdom than 
ordinary, who will predict all evil as the result.of any 
departure from the special course of reading, and who 
direct with an air of authority a sort of total abstinence 
from whatever does not belong to the strictly defined 
routine, It matters not what the study. may be, nought 
must be regarded outside of it. To a plain man unac- 
quainted with the mystery it. would seem indeed a very 
small matter to require so entire.a devotion. But so 
it is; and whoever listens to the professor of the sci- 
ence or art, will find that it must be by such an uo- 
divided attention that the inner court. of the temple 
must be gained. As Hogarth tells with something of an 
admiring wonder, vhat he “once heard an eminent 
dancing-master say that the minuet had been _the 
study of his whole life, and that. he had been indefati- 
gable in the pursuit of its beauties, yet at last he could 
only say with Socrates, ‘he knew nothing.’” 

We are not, however, to settle. for the student how 
far he may indulge in miscellaneous reading, but, to 
consider the question.of its utility with respect to the 
general reader. . In the nature of things.yery few can 
read as students; busily engaged in the daily cares and 
toils of life, reading must be resorted to as a recreation, 
if resorted to at all, ‘To suppose that those whose days 
are spent in one kind of labour, will spend their nights 
in labour of, another kind, is a mistake. It is unrea- 
sonable to expect it, and unfair to.require it, There 
have been some men who from some cause or other 
have done so, but they have been few and. are. always 
likely tobe few. It is, in every view of the matter, 
better to read for pleasure than not to read at all. 
Pleasure itself, so as it be not noxious, is a good, and 
to be taken and enjoyed assuch, The mind. no more 
than the body can sustain a constant. state cf tension. 
From attempting to accomplish what is beyond, the 
reach, failure results, and disappointment and despair 
often follow it... Whoever is familiar, with literary 
institutions must have observed how often a particular 
study or course of reading is adopted, persevered in a 
lite while, then abandoned; to be succeeded. by an- 
other, which in its turn shares a.similar fate, till at 
length a feeling of disgust is engendered that leads to 
the neglect of all intellectual pursuits, or at best to an 
indolent desultoriness : and similar cases are constantly 
seen in the private circle. j 

But then, on the other hand, to read, without aim or 
end, whatever chance or opportunity may throw in our 
way, is no less an evil. Indeed it isa greater. . For 
indiscriminate reading is more enfeebling than misdi- 
rected reading—more corruptive of. the natural taste, 
more injurious to the judgment. Such reading, how- 
ever, may be more fitly called desultory than miscella- 
neous reading ; and the proper questiop, for us, to 
consider is, whether miscellaneous reading is necessa- 
rily desultory. Now, we think it is not, To be everlast.- 
ingly fluttering aver the surface of things is of small 

rofit, and affords only a very. transient delight. 

eading may be profitably used as a recreation, but 
not only as a recreation, In the one case it is a_whole- 
some relaxation; in the other, mere. dissipation. . The 
reader who would be benefited by his reading must 
be something more than a passive recipient., Some 
labour on his part is necessary,, He must not seek for 
ever to sail on 


“ Seas of milk, in ships of amber.” 


He must have an object beyond and above the mere 
occupation or gratification of the moment, And if 
reading be not merely at random, vacennetiats desul- 
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tory 5 but if there be some reasonable purpose, and it 
be kept steadily in view, there need be little fear that 
_— reading will be injurious. Reading should not 

considered as a thing external to our daily life, or 
independent of it, but a part of, and adjusted to it. 
Then with some point in view, such as accords with 
our peculiarities of taste, position, and opportunities, 
we have a centre towards which information will gra- 
vitate from all sides. 

Thus followed, miscellaneous reading will along with 
amusement bring instruction and improvement. He 
who can wholly devote his time and faculties to the 
cultivation of his intellect and the acquisition of know- 
ledge can only hope to explore thoroughly some com- 
paratively narrow territory; the rest he must be 
content to know but in part and cursorily. He who 
can devote but a small portion of time to those objects 
must be content with lesser things; his knowledge 
must of necessity be more confined or more superficial. 
Still for all there is an ever-widening — opened. 
Whatever be his position, as one of the most truly 
learned men of our time has said, “ Ke has it yet in 
his power to know much, who will be content to re- 
main in ignorance of more.” Nor need any one be 
discouraged by the consideration of his limited oppor- 
tunities. It is not the number of books we read that 
affords the test of our progress. The reading of many 
books does not necessarily, nor indeed commonly, 
make a wise man. The devourer of libraries—whether 
of the Minerva or of the Bodleian—of books of amuse- 
ment or of Jearning—is seldom noted for the strength 
of his judgment. It is what we get from the books, 
not the books that are of importance. Erasmus said 
of some of the learned in his day, “ These men, for all 
the parade of their learning and gravity, are more 
laden with books than wisdom.” 

The end of reading is not, in no case should be, 
merely amusement; nor is it merely the acquisition of 
information ; but it is, as a whole—of course every- 
thing is not to be taken up with such a purpose, or 
indeed any purpose—the mere gratification of the 
passing moment, the pleasant trifling of a light = 
is Sufficient in its season—but as a whole, and to which 
all reading should directly or indirectly tend, the end 
of reading is to make us wiser and better; to enlarge 
our knowledge, widen our sympathies, and to advance 
and ennoble our nature. erely to take up with the 
ephemeral literature of the day will not do this. There 
is an unhealthiness, a onesidedness, an incompleteness, 
and a frivolous, unmanly tone about much of it, that 
cannot be otherwise than enervating and injurious to 
him who makes it his only or principal mental food. 
Along with the current literature there should be an 
intimate acquaintance maintained with some of the 
robust intellects of a former day, who have left us 
their noble works, and which will help us to acquire 
that maturity of mental taste that will lead our minds 
to reject spontaneously that which is noxious, or de- 
stroy itssting. If the judgment be eultivated, if there 
be some thoughtfulness of habit, miscellaneous reading 
will not leave in our memories a mere confusion of 
facts and opinions, a medley of useful and worthless 
things; ‘but taking the great divisions of knowledge 
as our guide, what we read will separate itself into 
orderly ge ete faculties will be strengthened, 
our vision enlarged; and what we acquire will serve 
as a starting-point from whence to make further ac- 
quisitions. 


Sturgeon Fishery at the Sefeed-Rood.—The river is about 
seventy or iditp jute broad ; and, at this season, runs quietly 
and smoothly between its clayey banks, which it does not a 
often to overflow. The water, ever, might rise three or 





feet without this. taking place. The number of Russians who 
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remain here permanently is but small,‘as the settlement does not 
consist of more than thirty huts, and half-a-dozen storehouses 
thatched with reeds, During the months of February, March, 
and April, however, which is the season for taking the sturgeon, 
a reinforcement of some three hundred men arrive from Astra- 
chan to assist at the fishing. In the beginning of February they 
catch about 100, and towards the end of the month from 600 to 
800 per day. In March the number increases from 800 to 
2000; and during April they take between 3500 and 3800 
a-day. The number, however, is only caught for about 
fifteen days previous to the rising of the river, when the ships 
depart with the produce. The few families which are left 
during the remainder of the year still continue to fish, though 
chiefly for their own consumption, taking from four to eight fish 
rom _— pln month rey No or no roe is found in 
i lent of the ry was very obliging, and 
ones to us the whole process of curing the roe and fish; 
» a8 we expressed a desire to see the manner of fishing, he 
ordered ont a beat, and we witnessed the capture of several. 
Across the river a long line is extended, to which, at intervals of 
about a fvot and a half, are attached other lines two feet in 
length, each having a strong and slightly-harbed hook at its ex- 
tremity. The weight of these sinks the rope below the surface 
of the water, but a number of cork or wooden floats support it, 
so that the hooks just touch the ground when the lines to which 
they are fixed are kept stretched. The sturgeon generally swims 
near the bottom ; when passing through the lines he is pricked 
by @ hook, upon which sales a plunge, and is caught by 
two or three of those nearest to him: the more he struggles, the 
more inextricably he entangles himself. A couple of fishermen 
— ee the end of the line in a boat, and, on seeing the 
isturbance of the water, they haul hand over hand along the 
until they reach the fish; when one of them, striking a 
large hook into it, draws its head out of the water to the side of 
the boat, while. his companion dispatches it with several blows 
of a heavy wooden mallet. The lines are placed across the 
river from its mouth to half a mile from the sea. In the early 
part of the season, one boat suffices for a line; but, when the 
catch becomes more abundant, each line apers two boats. 
Lines are likewise placed in the sea across the mouth of the 
river. The fish are taken as they ascend the stream to deposit 
their spawn, The method of curing is as follows:—The fish 
being split, fhe roe and the substance which forms the isinglass 
are taken out, and the body is carried to a separate sto 
— it is wy amenens in layers, ~— where a until 
shi , e isinglass is by being simply hung up to 
ay, Rete sun. The roe A piconty for axpotiation’ Uy being m- 
mersed in a strong brine, where it remains for two heten, Merl 
which it is continually stirred. The mixture is then allowed 
to settle, when the rce, having risen to the surface, is taken out, 
and rubbed through a strong coarse sieve, to cleanse it from any 
fleshy or gristly matter which may have been cut accidentally 
from the fish. The roe is afterwards submitted to a strong pres- 
sure in small bags of matting, to get rid of the water. The 
process thus completed, the roe is stowed away in casks, under the 
name of caviare. The storehouse in which the dried fish were 
kept contained about 800, the whole prodace of the fishery since 
the departure of the vessels in May last. We were informed 
that the number of fish taken in a tolerably good year amounted 
to about 125,000, which, in their salted state, sell at Astrachan 
for from three to five kurrauns (shillings) per poot. About 250 
poots of the isinglass are produced, fetching between thirty and 
thirty-five tomauns per poot. The caviare casks contain forty 
poots each, and the annual number amounts to 300 or 350. It 
is sold in Russia for about two ay 7d ta, sag When the 
caviare is intended for immediate use, it is merely washed clean, 
and steeped in salt and water for half an hour, There are three 
species of sturgeon, besides some other fish, from which the roe 
is taken to make caviare; but all the different kinds are mixed 


up in the same vat, The colour, before preparation, is isely 
the carne 05 18 to lane, boeken ol a ich black, 
but there are some few fish that yield roe of a lighter hue, which 
is kept te, for presents to great people, being esteemed on 
account of its rarity, but not for any peculiar flavour. The salt 
consumed here is brought in large biocks from the Turcoman 
coast, and is kept ina store, in which is a machine for 
crushing it,—Holmes’s hes on the Shores of the Caspian, 
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CHAUCER 8 ri 
CANTERBURY TALES. Wey 


THE PARDONER’s TALE. 


Turek rioters were seated in a tavern drinking, and 
as they sat they heard the clink of a bell that was 
carried before a corpse to the grave. Then one of 
them began to call his servant: “Go and ask,” he said, 
“what corpse is this passing by.” “ Sir,” replied the 
boy, “ he was an old companion of yours, and was slain 
staileaty this night. As he sat drinking upon a bench, 


There came a privy thief men clepen Death, 
That in this country all the people slay’th ; 
And with his spear he smote his heart a-two, 
And went his way withouten wordés mo. 
He hath a thousand slain this pestilence, 
And, master, ere ye come in his presénce 
Me thinketh that it were full necessary 

For to beware of such an adversary : 

Be reacly, for to meet him evermore, 

Thus taughte me my dame.” 


‘* By Saint Mary,” said the tavern-keeper, “ the child 
saith truly ; he hath slain this year in a great village, 
about a mile hence, 











Both man and woman, child, and hind, and page : — 
I trow his habitation must be there,” 
“Ts it such peril to meet with him ?” said the rioter ; 
“‘ by God’s arms, I shall seek him by street and stile. 
Hearken, feliows, we three here be as one, let us help 
each other, and we will slay this false traitor, Death. 


He shall be slain, he that so many slay’th, 
By Goddé’s dignity, ere it be night.” 


om they plighted their truth to live and die by each 
other. 
And up they start all drunken in this rage. 


And forth they go towards the village. Many a grisly 
oath have they sworn, 
Death shall be dead, if that we may him hent.* 


They had scarce gone half a mile, when they met a 
poor man, who greeted them meekly, and said, ‘‘ God 
preserve you in his sight!”- The proudest of the 


* Catch, 
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rioters answered, “What? churl, why art thou all 
Wrapped up except thy face? Why livest thou so lon 
in such great age?’ The old man said, ‘‘ Because 
cannot find a man that will change his youtli for m 
Death, alas! will not have my life. Thus walk 
like a restless caitiff, 
And on the ground, which is my mother's gate, 
1 knocke with my staff early and late, 
And say to her, levé mother, let me in. 
But, sirs, it is not courteous of you to speak thus to 
an old man. I advise you to do no harm to the aged 
man, any more than ye would have men to do unto 
Pe when ye grow old, if that ye may live so long. 
od be with you. I must go whither my business 
calls me.” 

** Nay, old churl, by God, thou shalt not do so,” said 
another of the gamesters. “Thou partest not so lightly. 
Thou spakest of the traitor Death: thou art his spy ; 
tell me where he is, or thou shalt suffer, 


By God, and by the holy sacrament; 
For soothly thou art one of his assent, 
To slay us younge folk, thou falsé thief.” 


** Now, sir,” quoth he, “‘if it be so pleasant to you to find 
Death, turn up this crooked path; for, by my faith, 
T left him in that grove under a tree. There he will 
abide ; he will not for your boast concea] himself. 


See ye that oak ? right there ye shall him find. 
God savé you, that bought again mankind, 
And you amend.” 


The rioters ran until they came to the tree, where the 
found of gold florins enough, as they guessed, to fill 
eight bushels : 


each of them so glad was of the sight, 
For that the florins be so fair and bright, 
That down they set them by the precious hoard. 


The worst of them was the first to speak: “ Bre- 
thren, take heed what I shall say. This treasure Fortune 
hath given us that we might spend our lives in mirth 
and jollity. Ha! Whocould have believed to-day that 
such favour should have fallen upon us? This trea- 
sure, must not be conveyed to our houses by day, or 
men wouldsay we were thieves, and hang us. It must 
be carried by night, as wisely and slily as possible. 
Let us then cast lots ; that one of us may run quickly 
to the town, and bring us bread and wine, and the 
other two shall guard the treasure. At night we will 
then. bear. it to such place as we shall all agree is the 
best.” The lot, fell. upon the youngest, and he went 
immediately, to the town. As soon as he was gone, 
one of the two 


spake thus unto the other; 
— Thou wottest well thou art my sworen brother, 

Thy profit will I tell thee right anon, 
Thou wott'st well that our fellow is agone 
And here is gold, and that full great plenty’, 
That shall departed be amoug us three ; 
But nathéless if I can shape it so 
That it departed were among us two, 
Had I not done a friendés turn to thee ?” 

That other answer'd, “TI n’-ot how that may be; 
He wot well that the gold is with us tway : 
What shall we do? What shall we to him say ?" 


“Shall it be in confidence ?” said thefirst. “ By my 
truth, I will not betray thee,” was the answer. 


“ Now,” quoth the first, “ thoa wott'st well we be tway, 
And tway of us shall be than one, 

Look when that he is set, thou right anon 

Arise, as though thou wouldest with him play, 

And I shall rive him through the sidés tway, 

While that thou strugglest with him as in game ; 


| determined to 
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And then shall all this gold departed be, 
My deare friend ! betwixeu thee and me; 
Then may we both our lustés all fulfil, 
And play at dice right at.our owen will,” 


an these two cursed men have agreed to do thus. 


youngest which that wente to the town, 
Full oft in heart be rolleth up and down 
The beauty of these florins new and bright : 
“© Lord !” quoth he, “if so were, that I might 
Have all this treasure to myself alone, 
There is uo man that liveth under the throne 
Of God, that shoulde live so merry as I.” 
And at the last the fiend, our enemy, 
Put in his thought that he should poison buy, 
With which he mighte slay his fellows tway. 


And he goes to an apothecary, and asked him. for 
poison to destroy;rats. He said also there was a pole- 
cat in his farm-yard that slew his capons. The 
apothecary said, “ As truly as may God save me, thou 
shalt have a thing that if any living creature eat or 
drink but so much of it as is the size of a corn of 
wheat, he shall die, and in less time than thou 
wilt goa mile: so strong and violent is the poison.” 
This cursed man takes the poison in a box, and he 
oes into the next street, and borrowed of a man three 
rge bottles, and poured the pojson in two of them; 
the third he kept clear for his own drink ; for he was 
thane al] night in carrying the gold 
away from the place. He then filled the three bottles 
with wine, and returned to his companions, 
What needeth it thereof to sermon more? 
For right as they had cast his death before, 
Right so they have him slain, and that anonsey 
And when that this was done, thus spake that one, 
“ Now let us sit, and drink, and make us merry, 
And afterward we will his body bury.” 
And with that word, he wapgened to take the bottle 
where the poison was, and he drank, and gave to his 
fellow to drink ; and shortly they both perished. 
{Thus did the Rioters find Death.] 





FYNES MORYSON.—No. I. 


Trave ts of every description are in our day abundant. 
Beyond any other class of authors—novelists alone ex- 
cepted—are travellers prolific. Scarcely a spot. on 
earth, or a way by sea, is left untraversed or wnde- 
scribed. To ‘‘ travel without travelling,” as.old Purchas 
called it, by reading others’ travels, would now be a 
labour far greater than a voyage on our own account 
round the world or to the north pole, ‘It was not 
always so. At the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in the well-known collections of Hakluyt and 
Purchas the English reader had within a moderate 
compass almost all the travellers’ tales worth reading 
—and some that might without any great Joss be left 
unread. There was little variety in these, although 
much novelty and many marvels. Our earlier travels 
were mostly records of the visits of ambassadors and 
others to the courts of barbarian princes—at the time 
they were published of great value and interest, though 
now they ai been superseded by the descriptions of 
later travellers; or they were the accounts of voyages 
of discovery, which the perilous adventures.and indo- 
mitable courage of the old seamen will always render 
attractive. Very few Englishmen had at that time 
related their European journeyings, and those not 
well. This is a matter of regret. To trace the pro- 
gress of civilization by means of the advances of in- 
ternal improvement, and the increase of domestic com, 
forts in neighbouring states, is olviays inter oneane and 
not without its use, At the close of the sixteenth cen- 





And with thy dagger look thou do the same ; 


tury, travelling on the continent of Europe was no easy 
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thing—and least of all for an Englishman. To the 
discomforts of bad. lodging, the perils of robbers by 
land and pirates by sea (if he attempted to coast 
from one place to another), common to travellers of 
all nations, there was,ihe danger, peculiar to. him, of 
apprehension by the officers of the Inquisition. Not 
many of our countrymen therefore did travel on the 
Continent then; there were some, however, who braved 
all dangers, and of these a very few have given us the 
memorials of their toils. We have already intro- 
duced one—that eccentric wanderer, Tom Coryat— to 
our readers; we now present to them another, his con- 
temporary, but a very different personage. 

The little that is known of Fynes Moryson, beyond 
what is contained in his Itinerary, may be told ina 
very few words. He was born of a good family in 
Lincolnshire, in 1566; matriculated as a student at 
Cambridge in 1580; received his M.A. degree in 1587; 
then, after due Coe set out on his travels ; 
returning from which, he went, in 1598, to Ireland as 
secretary to Mountjoy, the lord deputy, so well known 
in the Irish history of that period; and died about 
1614. His travels were not’ published till after his 
death ; they appeared in 1617, under the title of an 
“Itinerary containing his Ten Years’ Travels through 
the dominions of Germany, Bolimerland, Switzerland, 
Netherlands, Denmark, Poland, Italy, Turkey, France, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland.’ It isa huge folio of 
nine hundred pages, divided into three parts, of which 
the first contains the journal of his wanderings, noting 
down carefully the length of his stages and the dura- 
tion of his stay in the various places, with a current 
statement of his travelling expenses; the second part 
“containeth the rebellion of Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, 
and the appeasing thereof,” written also in form of a 
journal, as well as an account of the country ;* the 
third part consists of a discourse upon travelling and 
advice to travellers, a collection of the proverbs he had 
eollected in the various countries he passed through; 
and a general description of the countries treated of in 
his Journa], with remarks on the dress and manners 
of the inhabitants. Few would turn to such a book 
without expecting to find both entertainment and in- 
formation, and few would be disappointed. Yet it will 
not be supposed that it is like a modern book of travels. 
It is very formal, a little pedantical, and it must be 
owned, though amusement is readily picked out of it, 
altogether’ it is not a little dull. There is evidence 
enough in it that if he had simply recast his journals, 
we should have had a readable production; but his 
method was far more operose. The whole was first 
written in Latin, and “then translated into English, 
and that in divers copies, no man being able in the 
first ¢opy to put so large a work in good fashion.” In 
its ent state the book is of a somewhat alarming 
bulk, being near/y as large, though not nearly so heavy, 
as the Travels’ of one in our own day, which, how- 
ever, it would fairly and in every way have matched, 
had it been wrought out according to the original plan 
of its author, who intended to have “ prefixed to it an 
abstract, he wrote for the purpose, of the history of 
the twelve dominions described, but he omitted it, not 
wishing to make his gate bigger than his city.” 

Moryson was an intelligent traveller. He retained 
many of the prejudices of his age and country, but on 
the whole was of a liberal and an equitable spirit. A 
pains-taking and keen observer, he does not willingly 
overlook anything. Without any of the aids of modern 


* This was reprinted at Dublin in 1735, in two, volumes, 
octavo, under the title of ‘An History of Ireland from 1599 to 
1603 this is generally described as a distinct work, but it is a 
imefe reprint of the Second Part of the Itinerary, The mistake 


probably arose from its being published without any intimation 
of its being a’ part of the larger work. 
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science,and unacquainted with natural history, he passes 
unnoticed many things that form the staple of recent 
books, but he fixed, his, attention the more upon the 
manners of the people he visited: and fortunately that 
is what is now the main object for which we, turn.to 
the pages of an old traveller. Without further pre- 
face—lest we make our gate too big for our city—we 
will cull a few passages, endeavouring to select such 
as are illustrative of the state of the places he visited, 
or of his manner of taking notes. 

Having been elected fellow of his college (Peter- 
House, Cambridge), proceeded M.A., and commenced 
the study of civil law, “ then, as well for the ornament 
of this profession, as out of my innated desire to gain 
experience by travelling into foreign parts, upon the 
privilege of our statutes permitting two of the society 
to travel, I obtained licence to that purpose of the said 
master and fellows in the year 1589, being then full 
twenty-three years old.” Before setting out, however, 
he “ went to London, there to follow some studies fit 
to enable him in this course,” which, together with some 
family circumstances, delayed his departure til] 1591. 
In that year, “upon the Ist of May, I took ship at 
Leigh, distant from London twenty-eight miles. by 
land and thirty-six by water, where Thames, in a large 
bed, is carried into the sea ;” and after visiting almost 
every part of Europe, “ upon Tuesday the 13th of May 
(after the old style), in the year 1595, early in the 
morning, we Janded in England at Dover; and I paid 
a French crown. for my passage in the ship (from 
Dieppe), and six English pence for my passage ina 
boat from, the ship to that port of blessed England,” 

We shall not fallow his. wanderings, and it would, be 
idle to give an outline of them over a track so well 
known, Tom Coryat boldly walked through Europe: 
but Moryson did not like walking ; and on one occasion, 
when he was “ persuaded to take a journey On foot.” 
he loudly declares that he found it “unprofitable for 
his health’and his purse,” and vows never more to be 
so misled. This is his account of the journey: “ After 
dinner, I took my journey (from Schaffhausen) on foot, 
and with more sighs than paces, came in four hours 
with much pain to the little city of Eglisaw; and, 
coming to the inn, they offered me meat, but I did no- 
thing but so ery out for my bed ‘as you would’ have 
said I was the eldest son of sloth. To be brief, they 
being slow to satisfy my desire, I flung myself on the 
feather-bed without sheets, and so at ease supped on 
the old fashion with the cloth spread on the bed... , 
Next morning early, by twilight, we began our journey, 
having the gates opened for # little reward. You may 
think that I was fresh after my night’s rest for a new 
journey, but I rose early only to be out of my pain. 
By nine of the clock in the morning we came to the 
fair city Zurich, which seemed fairer to meas the end 
of my tedious travel; presently I ‘ran into my cham- 
ber, and, with like importunity as before, obtained my 
bed to be made... . neither Ceres nor Bacchus 
could for twenty hours draw me from my bed.” This 
terrible morning's walk was, after al], according to his 
account, only “two miles which he went in six hours’ 
space,” but we suppose they were Swiss miles. But 
this is only a little playful exaggeration, and occurs at 
the outset of his travels; we find him afterwards un- 
dertaking some really laborious journeys on foot with- 
out any “ affectations.” biG, 

His usual mode of travelling was by coach, joining 
with any others, he met.with who, were going in the 
same direction as himself... This,.which, appears to 
have been the only practicable method, was a tedious 
and not alwaysa pleasant method. Take his description 
of his journey from Leipzig to Dresden as a specimen 
“By good hap, and beside my expectation, I light 
upon a coach going to Dresden. . . . Will you know 
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the companions of my journey? I was alone among a 
coach full of women, and those of the Elector’s Du- 
chess’s chamber, forsooth, which you would have said 
to have been of the blackguard. It was a comedy for 
me to hear their discourse; now declaiming against 
Calvinists, now brawling together, now mutually with 
tears bewailing their hard fortunes: and they fell into 
all these changes while the wind blew from one and 
the same quarter. Is anything lighter than woman? 
And lest they should want matter, sometimes they 
charged me to be a Calvinist, sometimes a Jew... 
At eight o’clock in the night, the horses being spent, 
myself wearied, and only their tongues untired, we 
came to a village called Derwalden, where we should 
lodge. We entered a kind of barn, myself not without 
sighs. . . No man returned salutation unto us: 
the women, my companions, drew out victuals they 
had brought to‘eat; I being fasting to that hour, with 
great fear and trembling of heart, expected that at 
least ag s- give me some raw bacon or dried pud- 
dings. But they thought nothing less. At last I 
desired an egg or two for my supper. The servant 
answered that the old woman was in. bed, and that he 
knew not the mystery whether any eggs were in the 
house or ho. If the comical s Saturio had been 
there he would have fallen into a swound. To be 
brief, the women took compassion on me ; and I, with- 
out blushing, was content to eat of free cost, and made 
them know that I was no Jew, for I made no religion 
to eat what was before me.” His lodging was little 
better than hisfare. Clean straw was provided for 
beds, and ““the Women, virgins, men, and maid-ser- 
vants, al] of uslay in one room, and myself was lodged 
farthest from the stove, which they did not for any 
favour ; though contrary to their opinion I was glad 
of. it .. . Om Saturday, the same day, I came to 
Dresden, from whence five passengers were newly 
gohe for P e in a coach; but after three days’ 
expectation I have found new consorts, and to-morrow 
I begin my journey to Bohemia.” 

Besides al! this, it should be remembered, in order 
to understand the difficulties of continental travelling 
in those days, that he could not venture to travel as an 
Englishman, and was uently obliged to disguise 
himself as a menial to avoid the questions of the bands 
of regular robbers and of discharged soldiers every 
where strolling about. Moryson’s skill in the lan- 
guages enabled him to assume the habit of a foreigner 
with little risk of detection; so much 80, that when 
he introduced himself to Cardinal Allen at Rome as an 
Englishman, a priest who was present followed him 
into the next roum to express his surprise. “ He was 
an Englishman, a priest of Calabria, who in my journey 
from Naples to Rome had been my consort by the way, 
at the table, and even in bed, whom I had often heard 
talking with the Italians of English affairs, but more 
modestly and honestly than any man would expect of a 
priest. Hetaking myself and one Master Warmington, 
an English gentleman, by the hands, with an asto- 
nished look, did congratulate with me, that I who had 
been his companion at bed and board, and whom he 
had taken rather for any countryman, was now become 
an Englishman.” 

Some of our countrymen, however, were not so 
successful in their imitation of the foreign manner. 
ewe ye gives a somewhat ludicrous account of one 
he fell in with somewhere in the duchy of Milan. 
Wishing to go from Genoa to Milan, “ which they 
account ninety miles,” our author resolved to make the 
journey 2 foot in oe character aoe a —— servant, 
willingly exposing himself to trouble, partly to 
opeae bh ie Web: Bitaem, yasdy to pale there 
safely in his disguise through the duchy of Milan, sub- 


ject to the Spaniards, who then had wars with the 
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English.” At a village inn where he stayed one night, 
he found an English merchant, who, without being 
asked whence he came, professed himself to be a 
Dutchman. Upon this Moryson addressed him in the 
Dutch language, but the other confessed he could not 
understand it, “ having been born upon the confines of 
France.” When addressed in the French tongue, how- 
ever; he was equally at a loss, and his blunderings in 
the Italian, which he could use enough to spoil, soon 
showed Moryson what countryman he had to deal 
with, though of course he concealed his knowledge. 
“Whereupon supper being ended, he perceiving him- 
self to have been thus pressed by a poor fellow sitting 
at the lower end of the table, took me fora spy, and 
feared I should betray him, and presently went into 
the stable, where he commanded his servant to saddle 
their horses, that they might ride all night towards 
Genoa. But I following him, and boldly speaking 
English to him, he was soon content to stay all night, 
= to take the in my homely apparel for his bed- 
ellow.” 


Magnitude of Tanks in India.—The word “Tank” suggests 
to most people the idea of a common cistern attached to a dwell- 
ing house, and filled with rain-water from pipes along the roof. 
The word “Pond” again, recalls images of muddy water, 
draggled post-horses, rank weeds, and a combined’fleet of ducks 
aud geese engaged in common warfare against frogs and worms. 
To call the tanks of Mysore by the name of lakes would be 
nearer the mark, for many of them well deserve that appellation, 
The Moota Talou, for example, or Rich Tank, near Seringapatam. 
Lunderstand is nearly thirty miles in circumference. I never 
saw that particular sheet of water; but many of the artificial 
lakes which I did examine measured six, eight, and ten miles 
round ; and so vast are their numbers, that 1 remember counting 
considerably more than a handred at one view from the top of 
Nundydroog, nor dv I believe that the least of these could have 
been less than two or three miles in circuit.— Captain Basil 
Hall's Fragihents of Voyages and Travels. 


Bathing in the Douro.—It is an amusing sight, and enlivened 
withal, to look at the rows of white tents, the beautiful girls 
and their elegant dresses, the crowds of spectators, each sheltered 
by a bright-colouted umbrella, and some thirty or forty ladies 
and gentlemen, fat and thin, tall and short, old and young, in 
the water together, dipping and spluttering, shouting and shriek- 
ing, as the white-crested wave rolls towards them—some at- 
tempting to swim, others, fearful of being carried out to sea, 
clinging to their attendauts’ arms, and endeavouring to make 
their escape to terra firma. Here an old woman bearing aloft a 
little cherub, independent of any costume, to dip it a due num- 
ber of times—there a bathing-girl encouraging a stout old gen- 
tleman to venture into the water, after he has received the first 
souse on the head from the contents of a basin, to prevent his 
feeling the effect of the shock to his feet. Sometimes or 
four young ladies will go in together, or a gentleman mAy be 
seen leading gallantly some fair one of his acquaintance? gypt 
everything is conducted with the strictest propriety and deéco- 
rum; so that, however extraordinary the style may appear at 
first to the stranger, he soon becomes accustomed to it. The 
most amusing scenes have passed, never to recur, when the friars 
came down to bathe. Some years ago there wag an enormously 
fat friar, who was ordered to take a certain number of-baths at a 
certain hour in the morning, and it was the general amusement 
to go down and see him perform the ceremony. He had ten 
persons to attend him, six men who stood on the shore ing 
ropes attached to his waist (fur he had, conscious of his’ own 
floating qualities, a most pious horror of being wash 
and four women who accompanied him into the water, When 
they got him there, with a proper solicitude fur his bealth, they 
took gooil care to make him perform his ablations abundabtly, 
While the men slackened the rope, they used to dip him and 
duck him most unmercifully, ing his head down with their 
hands, like the merry wives of Windsor packing Sir ‘Fal- 
staff into the clothes-basket. He dared not resist, for mut 





coal aa Rave es to ha fi aed Bay youd ae 4 him 

en the prescribed number of dips—he s: ~vuthak 
crying, and praying, and swearing all the time.— Kingst + Lu- 
sitanian Sketches of the Pen and Pencil. 
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